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The use of the second person singular 48 instead 
of the second person plural (cf. Old French veez 
ci and veez tit) a in void and voila may have been 
due to Latin influence during the sixteenth cent- 
ury, the period during which the fusion of ci and 
Id, with voi became complete. The revival of 
Latin studies in the sixteenth century caused the 
French poets of the Renaissance to use the second 
person singular 60 in address. 61 
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Narcissus PLAYS DISTINGUISHED. 

It has been pointed out that the Elizabethan 
drama fulfilled for the "reading public" — so far 
as that class may be said to have then existed — 
much the same function that the novel does to-day. 
The analogy, casual as it may seem, by no means 
stops here. The double titles, which have until 
recently been, in a general way, characteristic of 
the novel, and which have only recently begun to 
strike us as a trifle ludicrous, were frequently to 
be found in connection with the Elizabethan drama. 
With the novel there has been this difference : that 
when two titles were prefixed, there has regularly 
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been one main title and one distinctly subordinate 
title, — the former as the true name of the produc- 
tion, and the latter explanatory, or designed to 
be stimulating to the curiosity of the prospective 
reader. With the old drama, however, there does 
not seem to have been that well-regulated relation 
between the titles of pieces. Sometimes one will 
disappear ; sometimes the name with which we are 
familiar seems to have been at the outset the minor 
designation, or perhaps altogether the product of 
later days. The situation may be complicated if 
both these circumstances have come to pass : we 
consequently find ourselves confronted by the intru- 
sion of a new title, the vanishing of an old ; and 
perchance led into confusion by the similarity of 
the vanished title to the persisting titles of what 
are actually totally different works. 

Such has been the experience of the writer of this 
article. An early title of the play by Ben Jonson 
known to us as Cynthia's Revels, contains the possi- 
bility of a perplexity in which some investigators 
have become involved, and from which the writer 
is desirous of saving other students in this field. 
In the Jonson folio of 1616, this play is called 
"CYNTHIAS BEVELS / or / The Fountayne 
of selfe-loue." 1 It had previously appeared in 
quarto, 2 and in Arbeit s Transcript of the Stationers' 
Register the following entry occurs : 8 

23 Maij (1601) 

waiter Burre Entred for his Copye vnder the 
handes of master Pasfeyld and 
master warden whyte A booke 
called NARCISSUS the foun- 



taine of self love . 



vj Q 



That this is Cynthia's Revels there is not the 
slightest room for doubt. Whatever may be the 
case as regards the name "Narcissus," no other 
recorded play of the period bears a title at all 

1 Vide title-page to the play. 

2 Authorities differ as to the year of publication. Fleay, 
Gifford, and Hazlitt's Manual placing it in 1601, whereas 
the Dictionary of National Biography, the Biographia Dra- 
matica, Halliwell's Dictionary of Old English Plays, and 
Ryland's Chronological Outlines of English Literature, ascribe 
it to 1600. The most assuredly direct testimony is that of 
the Catalogue of the British Museum, which possesses a copy ; 
and this dates it in 1601. 

8 Transcript, vol. m, p. 71 ; paralleling original, vol. 
m, p. 185. 



resembling " The fountaine of self love." More- 
over, the actual extant copy of the early quarto 
of Cynthia's Revels in the British Museum is cata- 
logued as "Imprinted .... for W. Burre," as 
in this entry. Still, the use of the term Narcissus 
here is a little strange ; and the disposition to take 
this entry off-hand as a reference to Cynthia's 
Revels received a rude shock when a consultation 
of A compleat Catalogue of all the Plays that were 
ever printed in the English Language, to the Year 
1782, 4, showed Cynthia's Revels to be classed as a 
Comedy, 6 and Narcissus as an Opera. 

The Biographia Dramatica records under ' ' Nar- 
cissus" only the translation of the comedy 
which is obviously out of the question, as the 
French original was not acted till December 18, 
1752. 6 Fortunately for the satisfaction of later 
students, Narcissus, the opera, happened to be 
brought out subsequent to November 7, 1718 ; and 
is catalogued on p. 442, vol. i, of The Poetical 
Register, ascribed to Giles Jacob, in the addenda, 
under the heading (p. 437): "From Novemb. 7, 
1718. to Novemb. 7, 1722." This disposes of 
"Narcissus, an Opera," and it should cause in- 
vestigators no further confusion in this connection. 

Hazlitt's Manual,'' under "Narcissus," p. 163, 
cites from the Bevels Accounts, 1571 : "Nar- 
cissus, showen on Twelfe daye at nighte by the 
Children of the Chapell." On p. 89, under, 
"The Fountain of Self-love ; or, Cynthia's Rev- 
els : By Ben Jonson," Hazlitt says : 

"It was privately acted by the Children of the 
Chapel in 1600, and on May 23 in that year was 
entered at Stationers' Hall as Narcissus, the Foun- 
taine of Self e- love ; and, curiously enough, 'Nar- 
cissus, the Fountain of Love,' was assigned to 
John Spencer at Stationers' Hall, June 30, 1630. 
But was this Shirley's poem of Narcissus, origin- 
ally licensed in 1618, or Jonson's play? Jonson's 
play is, no doubt, the Narcissus, to which Hey- 
wood alludes in his Apology for Actors, 1612." 

First, as to the facts in regard to Shirley's 
poem. In The Dramatic Works and Poems of 

* Appended to Three Celebrated Plays of that Excellent Poet 
Ben Johnson (such is the spelling), printed for W. Feales ; 
London (1732). 

6 The First Folio calls it "A Comicall Satyre." 

6 Vide Biographia Dramatica. 

M Manual . ... of Old English Plays, etc, by W. Carew 
Hazlitt ; Pickering and Chatto ; London, 1892. 
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James Shirley, annotated by William Gifford, and same day; a single item under " l m0 Julij " ; 

later by the Eev. Alexander Dyce, vol. 6, p. 463, and then an entry under "3° Julij," of which 

we find the poem in question, under the heading : more anon. The small apparent "cipher" to 

„ ,. „ ,-- the right of the 8 is not a cipher at all, but 

" Narcissus or the Self-Lover. . ., ° . ,, . „ r ,. , , 

Haec olim " ls letter o in the conventional numeral 

termination (here, in tertio). It looks as though 

There is a foot-note by Dyce, in which he says : Hazlitt, or whoever was his authority, glancing 

"From the subject of this piece, and from the carelessly at the entry, had overlooked this fact, 

motto prefixed to it, there can be no doubt, that and had failed also to notice that the n in the 

it is a reprint of the poem published by our author month-word had given place to an I At least 

in his youth, under the title of Echo, or The he has given us an absolute, though perhaps not 

Infortunate Lovers." an important, error. 

In the same work, Dyce gives a further expla- But further than this, a consultation of the 

nation of this : 8 entry itself should have shown Hazlitt that the 

_ "Narcissus" mentioned was the Cynthia's Bevels 

" ECCHO, OR THE INFORTUNATE LOV- rf j entered M he conced J- 23 1601 

ERS, a poem by James onerley, Cant. %n Art. _. ' , . „ „ ,» 

Bace. Lord. 1618, 8vo. Primum hune Arethusa The contested entry is as follows : 

mihi eoneede laborem, of which not a single copy ,, oo t u jj: -taon 

is known to survive, appears to have been his J 

earliest publication. There can be no doubt that John Assigned ouer vnto him by Mistris 
it was the same piece which he again printed in Spencer Biir(re) by a note vnder her 
1646, under the title of 'Narcissus, or the Self- hand and Consent of Master Pur- 
Lover,' with the motto ' haec olim,' to indicate foot warden, the Copies follow- 
that it was the performance of his youth. ..." inge iiij 8 

As given by Dyce, the titles of the early poem NARCISSUS the fountain of (self) love. 

exclude all mention of Narcissus. However, the 

entry of the piece in the Stationers' Begister is as The Alchemist (by Ben. Jonson) 

Silent Woman (by Ben. Jonson) u u 
4° January 1617 (i. e. 1618) " 

Francis Entred for his Copie vnder the Not onl k &e piece here associated with two 

Constable handes or master TAVENOR ,, . x» t i. ••*. w 

and master warden Loivnes A others b ^ Ben Jonson "^ ltself > not vel 7 con - 

booke called ECC(H)0 and elusive evidence, —but the assigner bears the same 

NARCISSUS the 2 vnfortunate name as the person for whom the original 1601 

Loners written by Jeames. Sher- entry was made. 13 It is difficult to see why 

ley ... . V] . Hazlitt should wish to bring Shirley into the ques- 

Still from this it will appear that in the 1618 tion ; especially, when this involves marked vio- 

entry the term "Narcissus" was only the second- lence to a title, and possesses absolutely nothing 

ary part of an alternative title ; and there is save general theme to recommend it, 

nothing to indicate that the poem was regularly Th e Narcissus allusion in Heywood's Apology 

known by this name alone till its reprinting in M Actors clearly has nothing to do with Shirley's 

1646, or sixteen years after the entry of which P°em, since the Apology appeared in 1612," a 

Hazlitt speaks ! number of years prior to even the early draft of 

Moreover, there is no entry in the Stationers' 

r> •_« j> i, t on -toon >> rm. ■ j. w Arber' a Transcript, vol. IV, p. 204 ; corresponding to 

Begister for "June 30, 1630." There is an entry yo] _ ^ p _ 238> of t jf e ' originai ; 

for "29. Junij 1630 " following others for the iijn Arber . B Transcript, there is an express cross-refer- 
ence to the earlier entry. 

8 Some Account of Shirley and his Writings ; " in vol. " The items here given are selected from a number. 

1 of Dyce's Gifford' s Shirley's Works, p. vi. ""waiter Burre," in the old entry already cited; 

•Vide Arbei^s Transcript, p. 286 b; corresponding to the "Mistris Bur(re)," as above, 

original, p. 618 ; vol. m, in each case. M Vide the citation from Hazlitt. 
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Shirley's poem. Nor is it probable that it refers 
to Jonson's Cynthia' s Revels, as is contended by 
Hazlitt. Heywood is recounting the curative and 
corrective effects, upon the character of the indi- 
vidual spectator, of stage representations ; and in 
the course of showing how these remove various 
objectionable traits, says : M 

' ' Art thou proud ? Our scene presents thee with 
the fall of Phaeton ; Narcissus pining in the 
love of his shadow ..." 

This is all there is relative to Narcissus ; yet the 
"pining" of Narcissus is manifestly referred to 
as the subject of the "scene" and not as the 
merest allusion in the course of some other action. 
The latter is its status in Cynthia's Revels; to 
which the name of "Narcissus " must have been 
given because of the prominence in the develop- 
ment of the play of the fountain of magic water 
into which Narcissus had already turned, rather 
than because of any representation of the mythic 
hero in his personal form. In fact, Narcissus 
himself does not appear in Cynthia's Revels. As 
part of an episode preliminary to the main action 
of the play, Mercury invokes Echo, and speaks of 
her, 

" in thy want of words 

To vent thy passion for Narcissus' death ; " 

and Echo forthwith replies, stating in the course 
of her lament the fact that her beloved had 
"pined" away, but without any particular 
dwelling on the process. 1 ' This cannot be called 
something with which the "scene presents" us. 
But there was, dealing with this very theme 
and brought upon the stage at about this time, a 
drama, unknown to the scholastic world in general 
until its rediscovery in a Bodleian manuscript by 
Margaret L. Lee, who edited it and published it 
in 1893, subsequent to the compilation of Haz- 
litt' s Manual. It is called: "Narcissus; a 
twelfe night merriment played by youths of the 

15 Shakespeare Society (London), Reprint, p. 56. 

16 Both Echo in Jonson's play and Heywood speak of 
Narcissus as "pining;" but the term is a perfectly ob- 
vious one. Moreover, in the Oxford merriment (vide 
infra) Narcissus himself says (Miss(?) Lee's edition, p. 
25) : 
" Tell mee, you woods, tell mee, you oakes see stronge, 

"Whether in all your life, your life so longe, 

So faire a youth pinde thus, . . . ." 



parish at the college of S. John the Baptist in 
Oxford, A. D. 1602;" the name, however, as 
we are told at the outset of the Introduction, was 
given it by Miss (?) Lee, "for want of a ready- 
made title." Heywood' s reference adjusts itself 
perfectly to this piece, and though with the in- 
completeness of our data concerning plays of the 
period and the indefinite character of the allusion, 
we cannot assert positively that this is what he 
had in mind, it seems not unlikely that such was 
the case. 

There remains the Bevels Accounts reference, 
cited by Hazlitt, and printed by Cunningham on 
p. 13 of his Extracts from the Accounts of the 
Revels at Court. 

" Narcisse" showen on Twelfe daye at nighte by 
the Children of the Chappell." 

The interest of this lies in the suggestion by the 
title of the possibility of a causal relation to Ben 
Jonson's play or to the Oxford merriment. 18 This 
record was for 1571 ; we have no subsequent 
traces or allusions to the performance ; but the 
following entries in the Accounts of the Revels at 
Court make it plain that the piece was of a nature 
distinctly different from that of either of the extant 
plays of similar name. 1 " 

"John Tryce for mony to him due for Leashes, 
-t dog-hookes, w 4 staves, and other neces- 
saries ; by him provyded for the hunters that 
made the crye after the fox (let loose in the 
Coorte) with theier hounde, homes, and hal- 
lowing, in the playe of Narscisses. w ch crye 
was made, of purpose even as the woorde 
then in utteraunce, ~t the parte then played, 
did Bequier, for the whiche, the same S r T. 
Benger also appointed him to geve certeyne 
Eewarde the whole amounting to xxj s . viij d . 

17 Narcisse; graphical equivalent of Narcisses =Narcisms, 
and so given by Collier on p. 190 of his "History . . . and 
Annals . . ." q. v. 

18 Cunningham has, within quotation-marks, the follow- 
ing note : 

"A play with this name is mentioned by Heywood in 
his ' Apology.' " (Shah. JReprint, p. 56. ) 
Then follows the extract already cited. 

Halliwell also, in his Dictionary of Old English Plays, 
gives under "Narcissus" the Bevels Accounts reference, 
and mentions the allusion by Heywood, to "a play so 
called." 

19 Cunningham's Extracts, p. 11. 
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"John Izarde for money to him due for his device 
in counterfeting Thunder ~t Lightning in the 
playe of Narscisses being requested therunto 
by the seide M r of this office. And for 
sundry necessaries by him spent therin in all. 
xxij 8 ." 

We cannot look for causal relation ; but in a 
curious, coincidental way this Narcissus piece is 
the connecting link between the other two plays 
of similar name. It gets a certain external asso- 
ciation with the Oxford merriment on the ground 
that it was a Twelfth Night performance ; and 
with Cynthia' a Revels, because each was brought 
upon the stage by the same company of players, 
viz., the Chapel Children. 

Accordingly, we can free the Narcissus that is 
Ben Jonson's Cynthia's Revels, or the Fountain of 
Self-Love, from confusion : with the two much 
later works, — the comedy and the opera; 20 with 
the Echo, or Eccho and Narcissus, or the (2) 
Infortunate Lovers, probably the inchoate form 
of Shirley's 1646 Narcissus or the Self-Lover; 
with the Oxford merriment ; and with the 1571 
show on Twelfth Night. 

Clinton H. Collestee. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 



IS FKENCH LITERATURE GOING BACK 
TO NATURALISM? 

I have given in the New York Bookman an 
account of the remarkable book of the season in 
France, Leon Frapi6's La Maternelle, also some 
information about the " Academie de Goncourt," 
the members of which conferred the prize upon the 
young author, and, finally, I have offered some 
details about the stir aroused by this decision in 
literary circles. 

My purpose here is to discuss the meaning of 
this whole controversy before specialists. 

The choice of their laureate by the Goncourt 
Academy, was considered by many as an attempt 
to show that a realistic conception of life had not 
been given up yet by true artists, in spite of un- 

80 In 165&-4, a romance, Gloria and Narcissus, ap- 
peared ; but this need not concern us here. 



ceasing statements to the contrary in most papers 
and reviews, which are considered to represent the 
literary fashion of the hour. Then the indisput- 
able success of the book, proved by streams of 
gold filling the cash-box of the publishers, has led 
many to believe that the general public was turn- 
ing once more toward Naturalism after many 
years of indifference or even hostility. It is inter- 
esting to remark the prudent silence, or praise 
without conviction, given by several leading critics 
to Frapie's novel ; they seem to be afraid to com- 
mit themselves. 

Let us examine the whole question from a 
higher point of view : I mean, let us try to lift it 
up above the petty discussions of literary schools 
struggling for influence with the public. 

I may perhaps be allowed, without preliminary 
discussion, to start with the statement that there 
are two chief sources of inspiration in literature : 
idealism and realism. They may be found sepa- 
rately or simultaneously in the same work. They 
are more likely, however, to appear combined 
outside of France, with only more or less pre- 
dominance of either — of idealism in Anglo-Saxon 
countries, of realism in Latin countries. 

France, both geographically and mentally, lies 
between the two races. A priori this may show 
in two different ways : either in a state of equilib- 
rium in a combination of realism and idealism, or 
by a clear cut line of demarcation and separation. 
In life we have the system of equilibrium, in lit- 
erature and art in general which depend more 
upon purely mental faculties, we find generally 
separation. France is the country of orderly, 
systematic, symmetrical thinking, the country of 
artistic and scientific "schools" as well as of 
bureaucracy ; John Stuart Mill's remarks on this 
subject are in everybody's mind. When a prob- 
lem is not clear, they are likely to drop simply 
the troublesome elements, and so to make it clear 
— at least in theory — and thus to remain lucid, 
the first and traditional quality of French thought 
and art. In literature it is as manifest as any- 
where else, perhaps more so. While other liter- 
atures show tendencies, in France we have, as said 
above, schools, with well-defined programs and 
sharp formulas. 1 Only in times of great con- 

1 This makes French literature such an excellent subject 
to train young minds in the sphere of literary testhetics. 



